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Editorial Comment 
WHOSE GOVERNMENT IS IT? 


OT long ago Howard Vincent O’Brien, 

the Chicago Daily News columnist, 

put his finger on one of the most im- 

portant problems of every democratic gov- 
ernment when he wrote: 

“T never cease to marvel at the way 
people talk about their own government. 
You would think that their government had 
been forced upon them; or picked up like 
the mumps. When things go wrong, they 
shrug their shoulders and ask what else 
could be expected with the bunch of fat- 
heads down in Washington. 

“As long as people talk about government 
in the third person; as long as they speak 
of it as ‘it’ or ‘they,’ just so long will govern- 
ment be inefficient and irresponsible. When 
we face up to facts and think of government 
as ‘we,’ then we shall have a government the 
like of which has not yet been seen.”’ 

If we knew any sure-fire formula for de- 
veloping a “‘we”’ feeling between citizens and 
their local officials we would be wise indeed, 
for we would have not only the solution to 
the public relations problem of every city 
hall, but also the secret of democracy itself. 
Unfortunately, we have no such formula; in 
fact we doubt that there is or could be any 
single solution to this problem that would 
fit all communities alike. Even so, we can 
offer several observations and suggestions 
that may be helpful to the community that 
is trying to work out its own particular 
problem. 

First of all, it might as well be understood 
at the beginning that a “we” feeling cannot 
be developed merely by having city officials 
or other civic leaders harangue the public re- 
garding the duties of citizenship. People 
cannot be driven or shamed into partnership 


with public officials. Instead of bemoaning 
the antipathy or hostility of the public, mu- 
nicipal officials must try to discover what 
needs to be done to get the citizens to think 
of the city government as “our” government. 
Probably the most common incentive to 
the ‘‘we”’ feeling is pride in one form or an- 
other. People say “our city’ when they are 
proud to be associated with the city. Such 
pride, in turn, is usually based upon some 
distinction or achievement that sets the city 
above other cities in some way. Thus, it is 
“our” city that has the most beautiful rose 
garden in the country, or the most healthful 
climate, or the best baseball team. This 
same “home-town pride” can be appealed to 
by an alert official at the city hall. If the 
city government is not “first” or “best” in 
some respect, it is probably time to do some- 
thing about it, and we don’t mean just 
juggling the statistics to make the city a 
winner. What we mean is that it is good gov- 
ernment and good public relations for the 
city to be entered in some of the many 
state- or nation-wide contests that are being 
administered in such fields as traffic safety, 
fire protection, and public health. The city 
that is a winner in one of these contests 
deserves—and will almost always get—a fa- 
vorable public reaction. Even in those fields 
in which there is no formal competition, a 
city may strive for preeminence. Thus, a 
city may pride itself on its low crime rate, 
its child welfare clinics, its park system, and 
so forth. There is admittedly some danger 
that such competition may lead to an un- 
balanced municipal program, but on the 
whole we believe it is a good thing for city 
governments, as well as individuals, to try 
to be ‘the best” in some way or another. 
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Civic pride may be based upon appear- 
ances as well as accomplishments. A city 
government that tolerates ramshackle public 
buildings with dingy halls and disordered 
offices cannot expect its citizens to glow with 
pride. City motor equipment that is dirty 
and dilapidated and equipment yards that 
are eyesores likewise do not make the people 
want to claim them as “ours.” Personal ap- 
pearances are also important. The alert, 
neatly uniformed traffic officer with the mili- 
tary bearing is a member of “our” police 
department, but not the slovenly “flatfoot” 
who shuffles around in an unpressed uni- 
form. 

Public parks and streets present a slightly 
different problem, because the responsibility 
for their appearance rests partly upon public 
employees and partly upon private citizens. 
The least that city officials can do is to ful- 
fill their responsibilities in full measure and 
to encourage citizens to do their bit. The 
excellent results that have been attained in 
some cities in educating the citizens to re- 
frain from littering parks and streets prove 
that it can be done. The result is a dual ac- 
complishment. Not only are the streets and 
parks cleaner and more attractive, but citi- 
zens and city employees are working to- 
gether to keep “our” city clean. 

This suggests another means of develop- 
ing the “we” feeling among citizens—letting 
them participate more actively in the busi- 
ness of government, so that they can literally 
say of their governmental activities, “We 
have done thus and so.” And it will not 
suffice merely to add more and more names 
to advisory boards and committees, although 
such bodies do have their place in govern- 
ment. If civic interest and pride of accom- 
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plishment is to be developed, citizens must 
have opportunities to participate directly in 
activities of government. This does not mean 
that laymen should be allowed to replace 
technicians, but rather that useful work 
should be found for laymen. For example, 
a traffic safety program needs not only the 
efforts of city engineers and traffic officers, 
but also the active .cooperation of motor 
clubs, schoolboy patrols, civic clubs and or- 
ganizations, merchants, and individual mo- 
torists. When such a program is in effect, 
one can expect to hear citizens boasting of 
“our” low accident rate. 

Finally, we may point out what should be 
obvious — but apparently isn’t —that the 
“we” feeling should first be established in 
the city hall. There are few city halls where 
lip service is not paid regularly to the sov- 
ereignty of the ordinary citizen and to the 
value of an informed, active citizenry. Un- 
fortunately, this lip service is not always 
supported by the attitude and practices of 
city officials and employees, who sometimes 
are resentful of popular criticism and pa- 
tronizing toward the lay citizen who wants 
to learn how and why things are done. 
Furthermore, the scarcity of records and re- 
ports available to the public in many cities 
indicates a lack of conviction that the gov- 
ernment really belongs to the people. So 
long as public officials and employees them- 
selves do not sincerely believe that the gov- 
ernment belongs to the people and should 
be controlled by them, it is useless and hypo- 
critical to devise ways and means of per- 
suading citizens to think and say “we” in- 
stead of “they” when referring to the city 
government. 
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Effect of National Defense on Cities 


ITIES of every size, location, and 

character are feeling the effects of the 

national defense program. Some are 
much more seriously affected than others, 
but few if any cities have been entirely un- 
affected. To find out iust what effect the 
defense program is 


crease in salaries and wages to meet the ris- 
ing cost of living. Many of the cities may be 
classed as “boom” cities, because of the 
increase in population owing to the defense 
industries and military establishments with- 
in or near their borders. The greatly in- 

creased demand for 





having on municipal 
services and activities, 
PUBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT wrote late in 
September to the city 
managers of 50 cities 
of varying sizes and 
character in 21 differ- 
ent states, and the 





“In what specific ways has the national 
defense program affected your city govern- 
ment, and what new problems has it created 
for your city government?” Twenty-seven 
city managers answer these questions in this 
article; future issues of PUBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT will present reports on what cities 
are doing to solve the new problems created 
by the defense program. 


municipal services 
has resulted in a 
rapid expansion of 
activities such as 
recreation facilities, 
garbage’ collection 
service, and more 
traffic signals and po- 
licing because of the 








results of this inquiry 
are reported in this article. It should be 
noted that, although this sample of 50 cities 
included cities in nondefense areas as well 
as those that are centers of defense activ- 
ities, the 27 replies received are principally 
from cities in this latter group. 

It is difficult to summarize the 27 indi- 
vidual reports presented below, but a few 
conclusions or generalizations seem to be 
warranted. Nearly all cities are faced with 
(1) difficulties in securing priorities on ma- 
terials and supplies needed for maintenance 
of established municipal services, (2) the 
loss of some employees to defense industries 
because of higher salaries and wages offered, 
and (3) demands by employees for an in- 

Ames, Iowa 
Population, 12,555 

The nearest defense industry is a small 
arms ammunition manufacturing plant lo- 
cated about 20 miles from Ames. When 
completed next March, this plant will em- 
ploy about 5,000 workers. Some of the con- 
struction workers live in Ames, but most of 
the employees will probably live in Des 
Moines. Ames is experiencing difficulties in 
connection with securing priority for ma- 
terial needed in operating the light and wa- 
ter departments.—J. H. AMEs, city manager. 


increased traffic. As- 
sessed valuations have not yet shown an ap- 
preciable increase, partly because much of 
the new residential construction is outside 
the city limits, and partly because much of 
the federal construction is tax exempt. A 
shortage in housing in a few cities points to 
increases in rent and perhaps to municipal 
control of rents. 

A few cities that may be classed as “de- 
fense depression” cities are faced with a 
curtailment of nondefense work in private 
industry which threatens to create unem- 
ployment and cause other dislocations. 

A matter of deep concern to all municipal 
officials is: What will the city government 
do when the defense business is over? 


Columbus, Georgia 
Population, 53,280 

The normal personnel at Fort Benning, 
which is eight miles from Columbus, is about 
6,500, but under the national defense pro- 
gram the personnel has jumped to 50,000. 
The huge building program required 7,000 
to 8,000 mechanics and approximately 2,000 
other civilian employees. All of this addi- 
tional personnel had to be housed in Colum- 
bus and its suburbs, which nearly doubled 
our population. City services have had to be 
increased from 25 to 3314 per cent. The 
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schools and city hospital are overloaded, and 
the question of soldier recreation has added 
greatly to the problem. Municipal revenues 
from business licenses and sources other than 
real estate taxes have been considerably in- 
creased and the city is still operating with- 
out deficits —MarsHALL Morton, city man- 
ager. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Population, 210,718 

The defense program in Dayton is attract- 
ing some city employees from their jobs be- 
cause of the higher wages offered by private 
industry. Increased living costs have 
brought demands by city employees for in- 
creases in compensation which cannot be 
met from current income. The decrease in 
WPA rolls has reduced public works to a 
low ebb, and since the public has been edu- 
cated to the practice of having their streets 
improved at little or no cost to them they 
now resent going back to the old method of 
financing such improvements by special as- 
sessments. The influx of large numbers of 
defense workers has increased traffic materi- 
ally, has created a serious housing problem, 
and of course has increased the cost of all 
municipal services—F. O. EICHELBERGER, 
city manager. 


Durham, North Carolina 
Population, 60,195 

Government priorities on essential ma- 
terials and equipment constitute one of our 
most troublesome problems. There is a pos- 
sibility that an army cantonment of some 
30,000 men will soon be located within 12 
miles of the city. Advancing prices of ma- 
terials and equipment, together with the cost 
of living, have increased the expense of gov- 
ernment, including a general increase in sal- 
aries and wages to meet these advancing 

costs.—H. A. YANCEY, city manager. 


Ellwood City, Pennsylvania 
Population, 12,329 
The federal government on September 1 
completed the construction within the mu- 
nicipal limits of 100 housing units for de- 
fense workers. The land originally purchased 
by the government did not include a right 
of way from the project site to an existing 
public right of way, which is approximately 
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1,000 feet distant; nor was there any provi- 
sion in the contract for sewer facilities or 
for constructing an all-weather surfaced 
roadway to connect the project with the ex- 
isting street system of Ellwood City. Even- 
tually the federal government made a grant 
to construct part of the needed sewer facili- 
ties, and the balance was assessed against 
the abutting property. If the Federal Works 
Agency fails to supply funds to construct an 
all-weather road to the project, the borough 
may be compelled to provide some tempo- 
rary road to the site——LowELL W. Monror, 
borough manager. 


Elmira, New York 
Population, 45,106 

The expansion in the defense industries in 
Elmira has created a demand for increased 
health and recreation facilities and has made 
more work for the traffic, sewage, and gar- 
bage divisions. A special problem has arisen 
in connection with the construction by the 
Federal Works Agency of 144 defense hous- 
ing units in a fine residential area where 
schools, sewers, and other facilities were not 
sufficient to meet the new demands. Prop- 
erty owners in this neighborhood have de- 
manded sizeable reductions in their assess- 
ments because of proximity to the housing 
site. The city has endeavored to impress 
upon the federal government its responsi- 
bility for constructing certain needed capital 
improvements. The loss in tax revenue re- 
sulting from reduced assessments, together 
with the increased cost of providing more 
service in that section of the city, may call 
for a sizeable increase in the next budget 
because the payments received by the city in 
lieu of taxes represent only part of the actual 
expense involved.—Ratpu D. Kieses, city 
manager. 


Ephrata, Pennsylvania 
Population, 6,199 
The prices paid for essential items, espe- 
cially metals, coal, and fuel oil, have in- 
creased. Delays in the delivery of steel for 
the expansion of the power plant are inter- 
fering with construction work, and increased 
costs and further delays are inevitable. Pres- 
ent antiquated equipment may wear out be- 
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fore the new is installed. Increases in wages 
are being demanded because of increased 
living costs and income taxes. There is only 
slightly less tax delinquency. While utility 
revenues are increasing, they are lagging be- 
hind increased costs because some hosiery 
mills have closed on account of the silk em- 
bargo.—D. C. WAGNER, borough manager. 


Glendale, California 
Population, 82,582 

Specific problems created by the defense 
program in Glendale include: (1) a turnover 
in personnel at a rate double that of last 
year, not only in the rank-and-file but also 
key positions; (2) the “loading up” of 
duties, especially for those in key positions 
because of the personnel situation and par- 
ticipation in various defense organizations; 
(3) fixed salary schedules in face of an ac- 
celerating outside competition; (4) use zon- 
ing problem in first-class residential areas 
resulting from increasing demands for hous- 
ing; (5) sudden increase in the amount of 
traffic, requiring additional street capacity, 
signal installations, and policing; (6) pro- 
curement of needed supplies and materials; 
(7) conflict of desirable conditions in resi- 
dential areas with defense air pilot training 
activities at a nearby airport; (8) additional 
recreational facilities; (9) provision for po- 
tential power requirements; and (10) financ- 
ing increased services in the light of advanc- 
ing prices. These are among the problems 
before this city for “absorption,” concur- 
rently with the often expressed thought that 
local government must economize and hold 
or reduce the tax rate to offset federal de- 
fense costs—Epwin A. INGHAM, city man- 
ager. 


Janesville, Wisconsin 
Population, 22,992 

The defense program has not affected the 
city government, as very little defense work 
is being done here. But the curtailment of 
nondefense work like automobile construc- 
tion and the making of woolen cloth will 
seriously affect employment here within the 
next 60 days. Since practically all local in- 
dustries are tied up with the automobile in- 
dustry, the curtailment in that field will 
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affect all of them—Henry TRAXLER, city 
manager. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Population, 399,178 

The national defense program has affected 
the city government principally in two ways: 
first, by the competition for good personnel 
and, second, by the limitation on essential 
supplies. The defense industries are offering 
salaries considerably higher than can be paid 
by the city government for similar work and 
therefore are attracting the better employees 
into these industries. In some cases the com- 
pensation offered city employees has been 
three times that paid by the city govern- 
ment. Many classes of clerical and office 
employees are being paid from 30 to 50 
per cent more in defense industries than the 
rate established by the city government. 

The lack of available materials has caused 
some delay in carrying out municipal con- 
struction and maintenance projects. A short- 
age of freon gas has retarded the operation 
of air-conditioning plants in the city hall 
and municipal auditorium. Difficulty in ob- 
taining copper pipe for water services re- 
quires the use of substitute materials, which 
may have to be replaced after the defense 
emergency is over. Shortages of steel have 
made it necessary to design proposed struc- 
tures for use of other materials. Two large 
contracts have been let at considerably 
higher prices than estimated four to six 
months previously. Some major improve- 
ments for which funds are available and for 
which plans were prepared for immediate 
execution have had to be held up because of 
the nonavailability of certain materials. The 
increased cost of food has made necessary 
an additional appropriation of $50,000 for 
the food budgets of the city institutions. 

The recreational program desired by the 
federal government will add considerably to 
the necessary appropriations for this activ- 
ity. The city government has contributed 
two sites for recreational centers for soldiers 
and has appropriated $3,000 toward the cost 
of operating a soldiers’ service club near the 
Union Station—L. P. CookincHam, city 
manager. 
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Knoxville, Tennessee 
Population, 111,580 


The inability to secure materials for main- 
tenance and for new construction projects 
has handicapped the city considerably, and 
some very important projects are now prac- 
tically at a standstill. Since Knox County 
is being mentioned as a defense area, there 
is increased activity and congestion at the 
municipal airport, and there is also a large 
influx of transient labor, which calls for 
more housing and for enlarged municipal 
services—W. W. Mynartt, city manager. 


Mason City, Iowa 
Population, 27,080 

The defense program has not affected the 
city government. There are no defense 
plants in this immediate vicinity, but some 
of the heavy industrial plants are filling na- 
tional defense orders. Only one city em- 
ployee has left for military service. The in- 
creased cost of living and the higher wages 
that are being paid in defense industries may 
soon make it necessary for Mason City to 
raise wage scales, even though the budget 
has already been adopted. — HerBert T. 
BARCLAY, city manager. 


Miami, Florida 
Population, 172,172 

Miami has provided guards at its water 
plant, docks, and airports on a 24-hour 
basis. The city has provided the FBI with 
a special national defense squad of four 
men who spend their time continuously and 
exclusively working with FBI agents inves- 
tigating all reports of possible sabotage, 
espionage, and suspected alien sympathizers. 
The city has provided rest room and recrea- 
tion facilities for both resident and visiting 
military men on leave. The city cooperates 
in providing special facilities and informa- 
tion that might be desired by visiting diplo- 
mats, government officials, and Army and 
Navy officers who come to Miami because 
of its strategic geographical location be- 
tween the Americas.—L. L. LEE, city man- 
ager. 
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Morgantown, West Virginia 
Population, 16,655 

Construction of an ordnance works here 
has necessitated additional sewer and paving 
improvements (despite paving of 20 miles 
of streets and construction of 30 miles of 
sewers by the WPA during the depression): 
operation of the incinerator 12 instead of 8 
hours daily, with additional personnel; in- 
stallation of additional street lighting units 
in outlying sections due to residential con- 
struction; and additional personnel at city 
hall to handle calls, complaints, and requests 
for information from the added population 
and the large number of strangers in town. 
When construction of the ordnance works was 
announced, a traffic survey was undertaken 
and a planning commission created to an- 
ticipate and solve traffic problems. The state 
road commission has been requested to con- 
struct a boulevard through the city and a 
highway to by-pass the city. Additional 
policemen have been recruited to handle 
traffic and vice problems, and traffic signals 
and other controls have been installed. Traf- 
fic has so congested the streets around the 
central fire station that it has been neces- 
sary to construct substations and to increase 
fire personnel and equipment. A pay-as-you- 
go fiscal policy will be continued with dis- 
counting of all bills. City revenues will not 
increase substantially, the principal increases 
being $11,000 from state liquor revenues, 
$22,000 from newly installed parking me- 
ters, and $9,000 in property taxes resulting 
from a 15 per cent increase in the valuation 
of real and personal property agreed upon 
by the county assessor and court.—ELMER 
W. PRINCE, city manager. 





Newport News, Virginia 
Population, 37,067 

Defense activities have increased the pop- 
ulation of Newport News from 37,000 in 
1940 to approximately 65,000, and outlying 
areas have increased proportionately. The 
city has been required to increase the per- 
sonnel and equipment of all departments. 
In order to meet the wages paid to defense 
workers, the salaries of all city and school 
employees that are $3,000 or less per annum 
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have been increased 10 per cent. The water 
supply has been depleted to the point where 
an expenditure of $1,148,000 for additions 
is required. 

The city will also have to build an addi- 
tional fire station at a cost of $65,000; a 
new hospital for negroes, costing $305,178, 
to meet an alarming shortage in hospital 
beds; an additional thoroughfare and via- 
duct to cost $804,380 to handle the in- 
creased traffic; three school buildings costing 
$693,500, plus operating expenses; and an 
addition to the garbage incinerator at a cost 
of $72,500. The city has created a 
new recreation department and has applied 
for a white and a colored recreation center 
under the Lanham Act, to care for the recre- 
ational needs of some 40,000 men in four 
military establishments near the city. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 dwelling units have been 
constructed since last year, requiring new 
streets, sewers, and other public improve- 
ments at the expense of the city; one hous- 
ing project alone has cost the city $300,000 
in permanent public improvements. 

The estimated revenue for 1942 is approx- 


_ imately $232,000 over that for 1940, but the 


enormous increase in city operating expenses 
makes an increase in the tax rate seem in- 
evitable for 1942. But the real problem 
created by the national defense program in 
this city is in planning for a return to nor- 
malcy after the emergency.—J. C. Biccrns, 
city manager. 


Norfolk, Virginia 
Population, 144,332 
Defense activities in the Norfolk area 


have made it necessary for the city to double 
its water supply and to increase fire pro- 
tection, police, and sanitation facilities. The 
city recently appropriated $355,000 to con- 
nect the city water system with Lake Drum- 
mond as a temporary measure to secure ad- 
ditional water which will be required this 
fall and winter. The city recently received 
from the federal government a grant of 
$1,080,620 which is 50 per cent of the 
amount necessary to increase the city’s water 
supply. We are faced with a rather serious 
hospital problem, there being a shortage of 
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some 300 odd beds. There is also a shortage 
of schools. The streets and roads which lead 
to defense activities are causing a great deal 
of trouble because they were not built to 
stand the heavy traffic. The federal govern- 
ment has under construction three housing 
projects. The city of Norfolk will receive 
$30,000 a year for supplying such municipal 
services as garbage and trash collection, 
street cleaning, fire protection, and school 
facilities to one of these projects. 

The city must provide funds for some 
work and pay the operating costs of new 
facilities which are biought about entirely 
by defense activities. Special groups contin- 
ually come to the city hah asking for an ex- 
tension of existing city activities or for the 
establishment of new ones. Records of the 
social service bureau and the lecal hospital 
association indicate that many newcomers 
become an immediate burden on tle city.— 
CHARLES B. BorLAND, city manager. 


Oregon City, Oregon 
Population, 6,124 
The defense program has not affected 
Oregon City other than that it is difficult 
to obtain certain materials —J. L. FRANZEN, 
general manager. 


Port Arthur, Texas 

Population, 46,140 
Port Arthur will have to curtail water 
works extension and maintenance if the city 
cannot obtain such supplies as copper tub- 
ing, brass goods, cast iron pipe, etc. Local 
defense industries are attracting many city 
employees because of the higher wages that 
are being paid. The city probably will lose 
many of its employees, if salaries and wages 
are not increased. Employees will become 
dissatisfied and at the first opportunity will 
seek positions which are more lucrative — 

Britt N. TAytLor, city manager. 


Portland, Maine 

Population, 73,643 
Portland has been considerably affected 
by two major defense activities: two new 
shipyards with 13 ways, which will eventu- 
ally employ from 9,000 to 12,000 persons 
(these are located across the harbor in South 
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Portland, 15,781 population); and the use 
of Portland as a naval base, with perhaps 
65,000 navy personnel eventually to be 
based here. Lesser problems are presented 
by increases in the personnel at several forts 
in the vicinity. Major problems are housing, 
schools, traffic, etc.; recreation for sailors on 
liberty; probable increase in salaries and 
wages for city personnel because of the com- 
petition for labor; and the rise in prices, 
difficulty in getting materials, and the lack 
of priority for needed equipment and sup- 
plies—James E. Bartow, city manager. 


Rochester, New York 
Population, 324,975 

Our most important problem is the financ- 
ing of activities called for in civil defense 
programs premulgated by state and national 
governments. Of immediate concern is the 
fire trainiag program; the city has financed 
it entirey to date, but if it is to be ex- 
pandec, state or federal funds should be 
made available in the nature of a bonus to 
revard the initiative of municipalities. With 
the sharp rise in federal taxation, the average 
taxpayer looks to his municipality for tax 
reduction, but this cannot be accomplished 
in the face of civil defense demands.—L. B. 
CARTWRIGHT, city manager. 


Sacramento, California 
Population, 105,958 

We are training practically all municipal 
employees to function in the event of a 
major disaster or emergency. Firemen are 
undergoing intensive training in modern fire 
fighting methods and those on the depart- 
ment’s civil service eligibility list are being 
trained to serve if necessary. Our police are 
being trained and bureaus are being set up 
to combat the criminal, particularly the 
saboteur. Almost every city employee is be- 
ing trained in Red Cross first aid. 

Citizen groups are being brought much 
closer to municipal government through the 
various activities developed through the 
civilian defense councils, the major disaster 
plans, and other defense programs. 

When the present crisis is over, munici- 
palities will have gained far more valuable 
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employees, employees trained to meet the 
worst type of emergency, employees more 
self-reliant and effective than ever before, 
Our equipment will be better and more effec. 
tive. But, most important of all, we shall 
have grown far closer to Mr. and Mrs, 
Citizen than ever before——James S. Dean, 
city manager. 


Saginaw, Michigan 
Population, 82,794 

This city has had difficulty in getting 
equipment, supplies, and materials, and in 
obtaining deliveries in a reasonable length 
of time. Four city employees have left for 
military service, and one engineer has gone 
to Washington. Several employees in minor 
positions have left to work in defense plants. 
The work of the building inspection bureau 
has increased because residential construc- 
tion permits have increased 47 per cent.— 
RoserT C. Bast, office of the city manager. 


San Diego, California 
Population, 203,341 

Aside from 40,000 soldiers, sailors, and 
marines stationed at military establishments 
in and about San Diego, national defense 
has brought or will bring the greater part of 
40,000 defense plant workers to San Diego. 
In a period of less than two years the city’s 
population will have increased 50 per cent. 
The city’s long-range plan envisioned a city 
of this size some 12 years hence. This in- 
flux of persons requires an expansion of 
schools, public works, police and fire protec- 
tion, water and sanitation facilities—in fact 
an expansion of every municipal function. 

Federal agencies have erected or are con- 
structing for defense workers 5,700 houses, 
a trailer city of 700 trailers, dormitories for 
1,650 men, and more houses are programmed 
for the ensuing months. These facilities are 
all exempt from local taxation. To supply 
water and sewage facilities, $6,300,000 of 
bonds have been sold. The city tax rate, 
exclusive of schools, is up 14 per cent. If 
the newcomers are to be properly served and 
protected, aside from shelter, the federal 
government must recognize that the situa- 
tion it has created is a matter of national 
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defense, and the costs thereof placed on a 
national defense basis. The city’s greatest 
problem is to arouse an awareness on the 
part of the various federal agencies that 
when they step into a locality with a defense 
program the plan must be fairly approached 
from all directions on a coordinated basis 
with federal participation throughout. Fed- 
eral money on the barrel-head, and not dis- 
cussion by federal representatives, is the 
need of the moment.—WaLTER W. Cooper, 
city manager. 


Schenectady, New York 
Population, 87,549 

Schenectady’s population has increased 
from the 1940 census figure of 87,549 to an 
estimated 105,000; outlying areas also have 
grown considerably. Assessed valuations 
have increased slightly, for most of the new 
residences have been built just outside the 
city limits. Rents have increased and neces- 
sitated the formation of a fair rent commit- 
tee to deal with the situation. The city has 
been very reluctant to expand housing facil- 
ities since after the defense work is over 
many of those who will have established 
residence in Schenectady will probably turn 
to the city for relief. At present, however, 
the relief load is decreasing very rapidly. 

The influx of people has created quite a 
traffic situation which may make necessary 
a slight increase in the police force. Water 
consumption this year will exceed last year’s 
consumption by one-half billion gallons, and 
the city has requested the federal govern- 
ment for assistance in rebuilding the water 
supply system. During the first six months 
of the year, ash collections increased 19 per 
cent and garbage 23 per cent. Strangely, the 
school load has decreased, and the same is 
true of the public health clinics—C. A. 
HARRELL, city manager. 


Stockton, California 
Population, 54,714 
Stockton has had no major municipal 
problems on account of national defense ac- 
tivities. Located near the city is an Army 
Air Corps Advanced Flying School, a Quar- 
termasters’ repair, service, and supply depot 
for mobile equipment; and a mechanics’ 
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training school. The personnel employed in 
all of these activities is approximately 6,500. 
The federal government is anticipating a 
housing shortage and has declared Stockton 
as a defense housing area with a priorities 
rating for materials for the construction of 
homes costing not more than $6,000.—W. B. 
HoGANn, city manager. 


Superior, Wisconsin 
Population, 35,135 

Superior’s 30-mile shore line along Lake 
Superior has many grain elevators, ship- 
building yards, and coal, merchandise, and 
iron ore docks. The city has had to provide 
extra illumination in several locations for 
protective purposes, additional police and 
fire inspection, together with some extra 
roadway improvements. The city recently 
leased a city-owned dock site and slip, and 
negotiations are under way to lease to an- 
other newly created shipbuilding company 
a city-owned pier and slip and two large 
warehouses. The approval board of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has certified the 
city of Superior as “important to defense,” 
and, together with the WPA and the city, 
the CAA is investigating the possibility of 
establishing a new commercial airport. It is 
possible that a military airport may also be 
established—F. R. BUECHNER, city man- 
ager. 


West Palm Beach, Florida 

Population, 33,693 
The impact of the defense program has 
been so gradual as to create no major prob- 
lems other than a 100 per cent increase in 
clinical and laboratory work in the health 
department. The air base located two miles 
outside the city is rapidly becoming self- 
sustaining in sports, water supply, and other 
items. The city has extended its municipal 
bus lines to serve the air base; garbage and 
trash collection service is provided at the air- 
port; and the city has been requested to aid 
in establishing a recreation building in the 
downtown district. The city has been asked 
for quotations on furnishing fire protection 
and refuse collection service to the housing 
authority adjacent to the air base —FRANCIS 

B. McGarry, city manager. 











Management Methods 


ll. The Selection of Department Heads» 


The procedures suggested in this article should prove helpful to chief mu- 
nicipal administrators in building a staff of competent department heads. 


STAFF of capable department heads 
A essential to successful management; 
one incompetent department head can 
disrupt an entire organization. The selection 
of these subordinate executives is one of the 
most important tasks of the manager. It is 
a test of the manager’s executive ability; his 
own position may depend upon his skill in 
finding the right man for the right place. 
The city manager may have only a few 
department head positions to fill over a 
period of years, but when there is a vacancy 
or when a new department is created, the 
manager must determine the general qualifi- 
cations for the position and the kind of man 
he wants to appoint. The next question is 
whether the vacancy will be filled by promo- 
tion within the organization or whether resi- 
dence requirements will be waived. The an- 
swer depends in part upon the quality of the 
men available locally and the effect either 
step would have on the morale of the other 
employees. Subordinate employees in some 
cities are carefully selected on the basis of 
training and experience and are given in- 
service training. City managers who have 
provided for such understudies or assistant 
department heads who may later be quali- 
fied to head the department have had little 
difficulty in selecting department heads when 
there is a vacancy. In fact over half of the 
department heads who have been appointed 
by the 20 city managers included in this 
survey were promoted from within the de- 
partment or from other positions within the 
city government. 
The managers of some cities find it is not 
possible to go outside the city for depart- 


* This is the second of a series of articles based 
in part on a survey made by the International City 
Managers’ Association of the practices followed by 
20 city managers. 


ment heads. In such instances various local 
professional groups may be called upon by 
the manager for their advice and opinions 
regarding the relative qualifications of the 
two or three best candidates before the man- 
ager makes a final selection. Such local 
agencies may include engineering groups, 
medical societies, welfare organizations, and 
so on. The manager must be very careful 
to avoid any factional elements in the city. 

If no qualified local men are available 
then the manager may logically decide that 
local residence should not be a qualification, 
and that the best man available should be 
secured. More than half of the city man- 
agers included in this survey have appointed 
from one to three department heads from 
outside the city. The need for going out of 
town was impressed upon the councilmen in 
one city by the manager’s discussing with 
them the desirable minimum qualifications 
for the position. Another city manager ad- 
vertised in local papers for applicants with- 
out specifying that the position was with the 
city government. Many applications were 
received but none were from qualified men, 
and the council was convinced of the need 
for going out of town. Many city managers 
have found that full discussion of this ques- 
tion in advance tends to forestall opposition 
or criticism of the appointment of an out- 
of-town man. Such criticism as may be made 
generally subsides as soon as the appointee 
has demonstrated his ability and has become 
acquainted. To restrict selection by any 
other than the requirement of necessary 
ability to perform the job will limit the pos- 
sibility of attracting the .best equipped ap- 
plicants for the job. 

The next step is to decide whether to con- 
duct a wide search or to make only a quiet 
inquiry among a few other cities and to the 
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national professional organization of officials 
in that field. Only one manager in five 
advertised widely for applications. One man- 
ager believed that wide advertising of a va- 
cancy may result in pressure being brought 
to bear for the appointment of a local man 
who may not be qualified, and in making 
enemies unnecessarily. One city that 
searched the country 


and bring together as much information as 
possible about the most likely candidates. 
The suggestions in this article, based in part 
on the experience of city managers, may 
serve as a guide in selecting a department 
head on a competitive basis. 


DUTIES AND QUALIFICATIONS 


The job specifica- 





for a police chief sent 
out a statement of 
qualifications and 
printed application 
forms. A total of 67 
applications were re- 
ceived, but a check 
against the minimum 
qualifications left only 


training. 





How can a city manager build a staff of 
competent department heads? He can de- 
velop the latent capacities of his present 
department heads through leadership and 
He can select promising junior 
staff members for training as assistants and 
understudies to department heads. But 
there will still be times when the manager 
will have to look outside of his organization 
for a man competent to fill the job. 


tion consists of an 
enumeration of the 
duties of the position 
and a statement of 
desirable minimum 
qualifications. The 
duties usually are il- 
lustrated with ex- 
amples of work to 








19 qualified to take 
the next step in the examination. Another 
city which advertised widely for a police 
chief received only 18 applications. A stand- 
ard form issued by the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police was sent to these 
applicants, but only 10 forms were returned. 
Six of these 10 were eliminated because the 
applicants did not meet the qualifications 
set forth in the original announcement. The 
experience of these and other cities indicates 
that the city manager need not fear an 
avalanche of applications when a wide search 
is made. The city has everything to gain by 
making the widest search possible. 

The city manager, after deciding to ob- 
tain the best qualified man available regard- 
less of residence, should make plans for 
carrying out the selection process: prepare 
a statement of duties of the position and 
qualifications to perform the job satisfac- 
torily, draft a formal application blank (if 
many applications are anticipated), adopt 
a plan for canvassing the field for possible 
candidates, determine the examination pro- 
cedure to be used and the method of rating 
candidates, conduct the personal interview, 
and make the final selection. These steps 
may be followed regardless of whether the 
position is under the classified civil service. 
The personnel officer of the city can do much 
of the preliminary work for the manager 


be performed. Under 
“qualifications” are set forth the training 
and experience the candidate should have 
to qualify for consideration, some of the 
desirable intangible traits, and the salary 
range. For example, the minimum qualifica- 
tions for the position of health officer in a 
medium-sized city are: “Education equiva- 
lent to that represented by graduation from 
a recognized school of medicine or public 
health administration and three years of 
successful experience in the field of public 
health administration. Thorough knowledge 
of the practice of medicine and of recognized 
methods and procedures used in the main- 
tenance of public health; ability to supervise 
the work of subordinates and to get them to 
work together effectively; ability to establish 
and maintain cooperative relations with the 
city officials and members of the general 
public; ability to speak well in public.” 
City managers agree that a department 
head should have organizing and planning 
ability, knowledge of the job or of the 
field of activity he is to head, ability 
to secure the cooperation of subordi- 
nates, energy and drive to do the job, 
and loyalty to the city manager and to the 
municipal government. But comparatively 
few of these qualifications can be ascertained 
through objective test methods, and psycho- 
logical tests generally have not proved satis- 
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factory in the selection of executives. How- 
ever, the preparation of specifications for 
each department head position before va- 
cancies occur has several definite advantages, 
perhaps the most important being that it 
prevents false hopes on the part of subordi- 
nates and indicates requirements they must 
work toward for future advancement. The 
advance preparation of specifications also 
tends to forestall the suggestion of “candi- 
dates” by councilmen for specific department 
head positions when a vacancy occurs. An- 
other advantage is that incumbent depart- 
ment heads are important sources of infor- 
mation in drafting specifications, which, 
however, should fit the position and not the 
man holding it. Over one-third of the city 
managers reporting in this study have used 
specifications for these top positions because 
they facilitate a systematic search for can- 
didates and permit an objective considera- 
tion of whether a candidate fits the job. 
Without such a yardstick, personal and in- 
tangible factors may be overemphasized at 
the expense of tangible qualifications and 
experience. 

If knowledge of the local community is a 
qualification for a particular department 
head position, that requirement should be 
included in the written specifications. The 
failure of out-of-town applicants to meet 
that qualification may then be weighted 
against the possible failure of local appli- 
cants to meet other qualifications. It should 
be clear that knowledge of the “local situa- 
tion” is usually not as important as knowl- 
edge of the operation of the particular 
department. Within a few months after ap- 
pointment, an out-of-town appointee with 
appropriate municipal experience usually 
will have a greater combined knowledge of 
both departmental operations and the “local 
situation” than will a local resident who 
lacks the broader experience. 

The task of preparing specifications for 
department heads in a given city can be 
greatly simplified by adapting for local use 
the typical specifications which have been 
prepared by national professional organiza- 
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tions of municipal officials. Among the or- 
ganizations which have prepared either defi- 
nite specifications or information useful in 
determining qualifications are the Civil Sery- 
ice Assembly of the United States and Can- 
ada, American Society of Planning Officials, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, 
National Association of Housing. Officials, 
all at 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago; Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York; American Public Health 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York; 
and American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Most of 
the specifications prepared by these organi- 
zations can be used locally with only minor 
revisions. 

Other organizations which have not pre- 
pared definite specifications but which on 
request will supply useful information are 
the Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
American Public Welfare Association, and 
the American Public Works Association, all 
at 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago; American 
Water Works Association, 22 East 40 Street, 
New York; International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, 918 F Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; International Association of 
Fire Chiefs, 24 West 40 Street, New York 
City; National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New York City; 
National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.; 
and the American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives, Box 422, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Most of 
these national organizations when requested 
also will supply information on desirable 
salary ranges for different department heads, 
according to the size of city and responsi- 
bility involved. 

Salary data for many chief municipal of- 
ficials is contained in The Municipal Year 
Book, published by the International City 
Managers’ Association. The salary to be 
paid a given department head depends in 
part upon the general level of salaries paid 
other department heads, but perhaps even 
more upon the amount necessary to get a 
man who has the desired qualifications. 
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CANVASSING FOR Brest CANDIDATES 


When tentative decisions have been made 
as to education, type of experience, and 
salary, the manager is equipped to make an 
active search for candidates who meet these 
specifications, assuming that the selection 
is to be made on a competitive basis open 
to anyone who has the necessary qualifica- 
tions, either within 
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that reach large groups of possible candi- 
dates, as in the engineering field. 

The best qualified candidates usually are 
already employed, and may not actually 
seek a new position. Therefore the city man- 
ager may not want to depend entirely upon 
voluntary applications but will conduct a 
wide search and interest qualified people in 

the position. He will 





the municipal organi- 
zation or outside. The 
first step is to make 
known to qualified 
men that there is a 
vacancy and that ap- 
plications are being 
received. The an- 
nouncement, in addi- 
tion to the specifi- 





Specifications should be developed for all 
top positions in the municipal service and 
a general procedure planned for filling any 
such positions when they become vacant. 
Such specifications also provide a basis for 
appraising the qualifications of incumbent 
department heads, establish standards and 
objectives for junior staff members who 
wish to prepare themselves for advance- 
ment, and outline the subject matter for 
in-service training courses. 


write direct to the 
qualified men whose 
names have been fur- 
nished by sources in- 
dicated above and 
from whom applica- 
tions have not been 
received. 

Advertising in local 
newspapers is seldom 








cations statement, 

should give the salary range, indicate the 
last date for receiving applications, the per- 
son or agency to whom applications should 
be sent, the type of examination to be given, 
and the probable date appointment will be 
made. Some of the methods generally used 
in canvassing the field are: 

1. Publish a notice in the journal or 
newsletter of the appropriate professional 
organization named above and in the journal 
of the state municipal league. 

2. Request the personnel exchange serv- 
ice of Public Administration Clearing House, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, for brief ex- 
perience statements of men whose records 
indicate that they have the desired qualifica- 
tions. On file in PACH are experience rec- 
ords of over 7,000 persons in various fields 
of public administration. 

3. Contact other city managers who may 
be willing to suggest names of persons in 
their own organization who are ready for 
advancement; also request personnel officers 
of other cities to bring the vacancy to the 
attention of qualified persons who have 
had similar experience in their cities. 

4. Request national professional organi- 
zation in that field to supply a list of pos- 
sible candidates. 

5. Carry paid advertisements in journals 


necessary except in 
large cities where experience in private busi- 
ness may qualify. Previous experience in the 
same field of activity gives the candidate an 
ability to understand the problems with 
which he will be faced, and also gives the 
manager an opportunity to ascertain what 
the candidate actually has done on a similar 
job elsewhere. If he has made good before, 
he will more than likely make good again. 


RECEIVING APPLICATIONS 


The application form has an important 
place in the selection procedure especially 
when an “unassembled” examination is used, 
because it is the original source of the great 
bulk of information upon which the appli- 
cant is judged. The use of a uniform appli- 
cation blank results in securing comparable 
information on specific items from all appli- 
cants, thus simplifying the task of compar- 
ing training and experience. While the in- 
formation requested may vary with different 
positions, certain information is common to 
all positions: identifying personal informa- 
tion (name, age, citizenship, physical fea- 
tures, etc.); education; academic or profes- 
sional honors; publications; memberships in 
professional associations and number of 
years in each; chronological employment 
record giving names of immediate supervis- 
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ors and salary; list of four or five personal 
references other than employers or relatives; 
and a question concerning whether inquiry 
can be made of present employer. Other in- 
formation requested on the application form 
may be drawn from the statement of duties 
and qualifications as set forth in the speci- 
fications. For example, the applicant may 
be requested to outline the principal tasks 
and responsibilities and number of employ- 
ees supervised in any executive positions he 
has held. 


EXAMINATION AND RATING OF CANDIDATES 


Written examinations, although seldom 
used in the selection of department heads, 
may be useful in sampling skills and knowl- 
edge for positions where technical knowl- 
edge and experience are more important than 
administrative ability, as in the case of water 
works engineers, sewage treatment plant 
superintendents, traffic engineers, and _air- 
port managers. Written tests are used in 
some large cities in the selection of fire and 
police chiefs, city engineers, and city plan- 
ning secretaries when these positions are in 
the classified civil service, and also in the 
selection of certain department heads in 
small cities where administrative duties com- 
prise a small part of their task. Technical 
knowledge can be easily measured by ob- 
jective written examinations, although it is 
difficult to avoid an emphasis upon literary 
ability which may be unrelated to the duties 
of the job. Candidates for technical posi- 
tions may be examined and certified in some 
states by various state agencies. When a 
city manager believes a written test should 
be part of the selection procedure the neces- 
sary test materials can be obtained from the 
Civil Service Assembly if the city’s person- 
nel agency is a member of that organization. 
The questions used generally are of the 
broad free-answer type, such as: Discuss 
how you would organize and staff a police 
department in a city of -............. population. 
It is difficult to grade answers to questions of 
this type but more objective types of assem- 
bled tests have not yet been developed for 
administrative positions. A candidate who 
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resides at some distance might take the 
written test under the supervision of the per- 
sonnel agency in his own city. 

The use of a procedure generally referred 
to as an “unassembled” examination permits 
an objective selection without the use of 
formal written tests. The selection is made 
on the basis of education, training, and ex- 
perience, through a systematic comparing 
of definite qualifications of the applicant as 
distinguished from merely looking over their 
records and seeking a few persons’ recom- 
mendations. Candidates who do not possess 
the minimum qualifications can be elimi- 
nated. In evaluating the training and ex- 
perience of the remaining candidates, the 
ratings should reflect the quality of training 
and experience. A single year’s experience 
in one position might be more valuable for 
a particular job than two years’ experience 
in another position. To assist him in re- 
viewing the qualifications of the candidates 
being considered the manager may select a 
small committee of outstanding men in the 
profession who live in the city or in nearby 
cities. If such a special examining commit- 
tee is set up, this fact should be announced 
in the original notice of the vacancy because 
of the added prestige this may give to the 
position to be filled, thus encouraging some 
to apply who would not otherwise do so. 

The written examination, if any, and the 
rating of training and experience as sug- 
gested above, may result in eliminating all 
but a handful of candidates. A further in- 
vestigation of these candidates embraces let- 
ters to references including previous employ- 
ers for their opinion on the ability of the 
candidate to administer successfully the po- 
sition in question. Information supplied by 
references named by the candidate has a 
limited value and for this reason it may be 
desirable also to ascertain the extent of the 
candidate’s previous responsibilities of a 
supervisory nature and to check with others 
acquainted with the candidate concerning his 
qualifications and work. Character investi- 
gation is usually best done personally, but 
confidential mail inquiries are used success- 
fully by some personnel agencies. The work 
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involved in checking references and verify- 
ing statements may logically be assigned to 
the personnel agency. 


THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW 


It is impossible to make an objective 
selection by interview alone. Although an 
important part of the examination, the per- 
sonal interview should be reserved only for 
those significant factors which cannot be 
otherwise determined. It will permit the 
manager to see the highest ranking candi- 
dates for the purpose of checking person- 
ality, appearance, ability to converse, and so 
on. The manager can ask questions designed 
to ascertain the candidate’s attitudes, ideals, 
and interests which may give an idea of his 
temperament and character. The manager 
wants to know whether the candidate will 
fit into the organization, how he impresses 
those with whom he comes in contact, and 
how he does things. An interview enables 
the manager to test many factors of per- 
sonal suitability; but technical or adminis- 
trative ability, initiative, sincerity, persever- 
ance, and intelligence cannot be tested or 
measured through an interview. 

The questions to be asked and topics to 
be discussed in the oral interview depend 
upon the factors to be rated. Such questions 
should therefore be determined in advance 
in order that similar evidence will be secured 
on all important points from all candidates. 
The manager and his personnel officer or 
other advisers may sit around the table with 
the candidate. The purpose of the examina- 
tion is to develop evidence of the possession 
or absence of certain qualities or traits, and 
the atmosphere should be one which will en- 
courage candidates to supply such evidence. 
The questioning should begin with some 
topic of mutual interest or concern, such as 
the nature of the job for which the candidate 
is competing, and his qualifications for it. 
Further questions should be based on the 
factors selected for rating. This interview is 
designed to draw the candidate out and to 
have him discuss previous training and ex- 
perience in the light of the particular posi- 
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tion to be filled. For example, if a position 
requires ability to get along with others he 
may be asked to furnish evidence out of his 
previous experience where he has cooperated 
with others. The purpose is to determine 
as accurately as possible what a candidate 
has done and has been in the past. 

The city manager and the personnel of- 
ficer may visit the city in which the candi- 
date is employed to make the interview, or 
the candidate may be invited to come to the 
city where the vacancy exists. Naturally the 
city pays the travel expenses of candidates 
called in for personal interviews. An alter- 
native procedure is for the city to announce 
in advance, as in the case of a number of 
recent nationwide examinations, that ex- 
penses of candidates in excess of $25 will 
be paid by the city. Some city managers 
have justified the spending of several thou- 
sand dollars of city funds to make certain 
that the best qualified man available is 
selected to head a particular department. 


THE FINAL SELECTION 


The responsibility for the final selection 
of a department head belongs to the city 
manager. The manager has before him in 
writing (1) a comparative review of the 
training and experience pertinent to the po- 
sition, (2) statements of previous employers 
and others who know the candidates, and 
(3) a record of the personal interviews. 
After studying carefully all of the informa- 
tion secured about the two or three best can- 
didates and seeking the advice of his personnel 
and other administrative officers, as well as 
any local professional organizations in that 
field of interest, he informs the successful 
candidate that he is appointed for a proba- 
tionary period of six months or some other 
specified time. The city manager has a defi- 
nite obligation not only to the city and to 
the subordinate employees in the depart- 
ment, but also to the appointee, to make 
certain during this probationary period that 
the appointee is properly qualified. If he is 
not qualified he should not be retained after 
the probationary period. 
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Defense News Affecting Cities 


PRIORITIES. There are now four types 

of applications that can be used by mu- 
nicipalities in requesting priorities ratings: 

1. Form PD-1 is the standard form for 
use in all cases where a single isolated order 
is involved. This form is used to secure a 
so-called individual preference rating cer- 
tificate. Such certificates can be issued to a 
municipality to enable it to secure prompt 
delivery on materials, supplies, or equipment 
required for the operation of essential gov- 
ernmental services. Detailed instructions 
concerning its use are printed on the form 
itself. When Form PD-1 is used a separate 
application must be filed for each case pre- 
sented. Each case means each need for 
specific material which can be filled by a 
single supplier and which is for use in com- 
pleting a specific contract. The application 
on Form PD-1 is not to be made until the 
order involved has actually been placed 
with the supplier. A municipality should not 
file a PD-1 or any other application for a 
priorities rating if delivery of materials 
needed can be secured without it. 

2. Another priorities device is the general 
maintenance and repair order issued on Sep- 
tember 9 as P-22, which grew out of the 
necessity of reducing the paper work in- 
volved in the individual preference rating. 
Its primary purpose is to blanket in a prod- 
uct or a service that is entitled to a rating. 
Any governmental unit may apply for a 
preference rating of A-10 to deliveries of re- 
quired repair parts merely by indorsing a 
special statement on the purchase orders, 
certifying that the material being ordered is 
for repair work under the terms of P-22. 
The companies from which such materials 
are ordered can likewise extend this rating 
on down to their suppliers to enable them to 
get needed raw material going into such 
products. This order applies only to “ma- 
terial” for “repairs” and for “emergency 
inventory” as defined, and not to supplies 
and equipment needed for extension of 
service or for new construction, or to sup- 
plies needed for operations. To secure higher 
ratings in case of extreme emergency, appli- 


cation should be made by telegram to the 
Maintenance and Repair Section, Priorities 
Division, Office of Production Management, 
Washington, D. C., stating as clearly and 
briefly as possible the cause and nature of 
the emergency, the exact kinds of repair 
materials required, and the firm or manu- 
facturer from whom these are being ordered. 

3. Another preference rating order (P-46) 
issued on September 17, provides an A-10 
rating to facilitate deliveries of maintenance 
and repair materials and operating supplies 
vitally needed for electric, gas, and water 
utilities. The rating assigned by this order 
cannot be used for plant expansion or new 
improvements, or for expansion of the serv- 
ice area of the utility. It may be used in 
some cases, however, to provide for con- 
nections for new consumers to the existing 
utilities system and also for materials needed 
to relieve serious overloads. Before using 
the preference rating under P-46, the mu- 
nicipality must execute two acceptance 
blanks in duplicate, one copy to be sent to 
the Power Branch, Office of Production 
Management, Washington, D. C., and the 
other copy to be kept by the city. The city 
or the supplier, in order to apply the pref- 
erence rating, must indorse on the purchase 
orders the following statement: ‘Purchase 
order for utilities operation, maintenance, 
and repair, preference rating A-10, pursuant 
to preference rating order No. P-46.” If this 
procedure is followed the preference rating 
will be put into effect automatically and 
without the necessity of clearance with the 
Washington or regional office of the OPM. 

4. The fourth priority device open to 
municipalities is the so-called “project rating 
plan” covered by preference rating order 
P-19. This plan is limited to new construc- 
tion or plant expansion and is designed to 
avoid a multiplicity of individual requests 
for preference ratings by the issuance of an 
over-all rating to a particular project, such 
as the construction of a new school building. 
When this device is used no other forms are 
needed. No standard application form has 
been prescribed; it should be in the form of 
a letter addressed to the Project Priority 
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Group, Division of Priorities, OPM, Wash- 
ington. However, so far as municipal proj- 
ects are concerned, only a “B” rating is 
available under this plan. 

Officials of municipalities affected by the 
priorities orders should secure from their 
state league of municipalities or from the 
OPM copies of preference rating orders No. 
Pp-22 and P-46. It is understood that con- 
sideration is being given to the setting up 
within the OPM of a division which will be 
concerned exclusively with the application 
of the priorities system to governmental pur- 
chasing. The Office of Production Manage- 
ment has established 16 priorities district 
offices and 21 more offices are in process of 
organization. 

Defense Housing. A new priorities plan 
for defense housing has been worked out by 
the Defense Housing Coordinator in coop- 
eration with the priorities division of OPM. 
Ratings will apply to private and public con- 
struction considered suitable for defense 
workers—in the case of private construction 
a maximum cost of $6,000 per family unit, 
if for sale, and maximum rent of $50 a 
month will apply except in certain special 
cases. The initial list of defense areas in 
which housing will be eligible for this assis- 
tance includes 281 communities. Others are 
expected to be certified from time to time. 
Higher ratings will be given ‘to construction 
already under way and to remodeling opera- 
tions than to new work not yet started. 
Higher ratings may also be given to some 
cities than to others, depending on the de- 
gree of defense urgency in each case. The 
new procedures are designed to assure pri- 
ority aid for 200,000 privately financed 
homes for defense workers. Other arrange- 
ments have already been made for granting 
such assistance to 100,000 publicly financed 
units. Defense housing also is assisted in 
the form of exceptions to federal reserve 
credit limitations which will be granted for 
the remodeling or rehabilitation of dwellings 
in defense areas and for use of defense work- 
ers. 

Priorities Unemployment. The contract 
distribution division of OPM is certifying 
for special consideration in receiving defense 
contracts some 40 communities in which 
priorities unemployment is serious. Unless 
there is greater spreading of defense orders, 
OPM officials foresee unemployment of one 
to two million workers within the next two 


months. Where existing plants cannot be 
used for defense production, the bureau of 
employment security of the Social Security 
Board will work with its affiliated state em- 
ployment services to register and relocate 
and, if necessary, to retrain, the employees 
who lose their jobs because of curtailed op- 
erations. Proposals before the special House 
committee investigating defense migration 
include extension of unemployment compen- 
sation, and the transporting of workers at 
federal expense to defense centers. 

Defense Public Works. The President has 
approved a total of 85 projects under the 
“defense public works’ program instituted 
under the “community facilities” bill. Proj- 
ects for 33 schools, 19 recreation centers, 10 
water works, 7 sewers, and 4 hospitals are 
included. The federal government is bear- 
ing the entire cost of recreation buildings 
and facilities for the welfare of service men, 
whether proposed by the local government 
or by the Federal Works Agency. For non- 
federal public works in defense areas, the 
federal grants are being varied in accord- 
ance with estimates as to the permanency 
of the need for the new facilities and the 
ability of the community involved to finance 
the work. Thus the grants range from 100 
per cent in a few cases down to about 40 per 
cent, with the average running somewhat 
over 50 per cent. 

Air Raid Protection. The Office of Civilian 
Defense, in a pamphlet entitled, Protection 
of Industrial Plants and Public Buildings, 
urges immediate planning for protection 
against air raids by industrial plant man- 
agers and local defense authorities, to pro- 
vide for the security of every employee and 
the maintenance of a high production rate. 
The OCD urges that so far as is economi- 
cally possible industrial operations should be 
dispersed and duplicated among many small 
plants or buildings. Similarly each plant 
should be prepared to protect itself, inde- 
pendent of outside assistance. Closest coop- 
eration between plant managers and local 
governmental authorities and defense coun- 
cils is urged. 

A bill introduced in the House on Sep- 
tember 29 (H. R. 5727) would authorize 
funds to provide protection of persons and 
property from bombing attacks and enable 
the director of civilian defense to loan to 
civil authorities such facilities and supplies 
as may be needed. In a letter to the House 
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and Senate requesting special legislation, 
Director LaGuardia on September 23 pointed 
out that the facilities and supplies which 
would be needed would include fire fighting 
equipment, medical supplies, first aid, pro- 
tective clothing and distinctive insignia, 
schools for training civilian instructors, gas 
masks, etc., and pointed out that there are 
many cities and areas in the country which 
are particularly susceptible to bombing at- 
tacks. In carrying out this measure it is 
provided in the bill that facilities of existing 
agencies of government would be utilized as 
far as possible in carrying out the program. 

Office of Defense Health and Welfare. 
The President has created within the Office 
for Emergency Management the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services of 
which Federal Security Administrator Mc- 
Nutt is director. The term “health and 
welfare services” includes all health, welfare, 
medical, nutrition, recreation, and related 
services including those aspects of education 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. There are only one-third 
enough nurses according to Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon-General of the United States Public 
Health Service. With federal help through 
$1,250,000 recently appropriated by Con- 
gress, hospitals and nursing schools all over 
the country are expanding nurses’ training. 
Eighty-five hospitals have initiated courses 
to train volunteer nurses’ aids, and refresher 
courses for graduate nurses who have been 
inactive professionally are being encouraged 
by the Federal Security Agency. 

OCD and Red Cross. A joint statement 
has been issued by the heads of the OCD 
and Red Cross to clarify the responsibilities 
of the two agencies in civilian defense activi- 
ties: (1) the OCD is the official govern- 
ment agency to assure effective cooperation 
of the three levels of government, to provide 
for necessary cooperation with state and 
local government for civilian protection, and 
to facilitate constructive civilian participa- 
tion in the defense program. (2) The Amer- 
ican National Red Cross is the responsible 
agency for relief of suffering caused by dis- 
aster in peacetime as well as emergency 
periods, and will provide relief in case of 
disaster in cooperation with the OCD and 
governmental agencies. 

Miscellaneous. To build civilian morale 
and create an understanding of the problems 
arising from the world crisis. the President 
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has asked Federal Security Administrator 
McNutt to inaugurate a nationwide program 
of public discussion under the auspices of 
the United States Office of Education with 
the cooperation of colleges and public school 
systems. 

Massachusetts municipalities have been 
authorized by the 1941 legislative body to 
appropriate money for equipping auxiliary 
fire and police forces, air raid wardens and 
rescue squads, and for the general training 
of citizens for defense. The funds may be 
raised by taxation or by borrowing on bonds 
or notes maturing within five years. By 
borrowing on special warrants, Kansas has 
arranged for special financing to equip and 
operate high school courses for civilian de- 
fense training. 

The Office of the Quartermaster General 
in the War Department at Washington is in- 
terested in securing information from cities 
on unit costs for the maintenance and repair 
of sewers, water mains, gas mains, electric 
distribution lines and highways, and operat- 
ing costs of such utilities as electric power, 
central heating, water purification, and sew- 
age treatment, to use as the basis for com- 
parisons with costs for maintaining and op- 
erating the same type of utilities at Army 
posts. Municipal officials who have devel- 
oped unit costs in any of these fields are 
requested to write direct to Lt. Colonel 
James R. Pollock in the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General, Washington, D. C., in- 
dicating the kind of information they are 
willing to supply. 


Cities Are Exempt from Most New 
Federal Taxes 


UNICIPALITIES and other public 

bodies are exempt from nearly all 
taxes imposed by the Revenue Act of 1941, 
which went into effect on October 1. New 
excise taxes are imposed, higher rates are 
provided for other taxes, and some taxes for- 
merly designated as temporary are made per- 
manent. Municipalities as a general rule 
should not pay the taxes but should file a 
properly executed certificate of exemption 
with merchants or dealers. Invoices should 
show the gross price, the amount of the tax, 
and the net price to the municipality. The 
sales taxes based upon the manufacturer’s 
sales prices, and from which cities may claim 
exemption, are: the 10 per cent tax on busi- 
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ness and store machines; electric, gas, and 
oil appliances; electric signs; luggage; me- 
chanical refrigerators and air conditioners; 
musical instruments; optical -equipment; 
phonographs and phonograph records; pho- 
tographic apparatus; radio receiving sets, 
tubes, and parts; rubber articles except foot- 
wear and articles for surgical or hospital 
use; sporting goods; and washing machines. 
There is a 5 per cent tax on electric light 
bulbs and tubes, 1% cents a gallon on gaso- 
line, 11 per cent on firearms, shells, cart- 
ridges, 4%4 cents a gallon on lubricating oil, 
9 cents a pound on inner tubes, and 5 cents 
a pound on tires, 7 per cent on passenger 
automobiles, 5 per cent on buses, trucks, 
and semitrailers, and on automobile parts 
and accessories, as well as tractors, and 7 
per cent on motorcyles. There is also a 10 
per cent retailers’ excise tax on furs, jewelry, 
and toilet preparations, and an excise tax 
of 1 cent a ton on bituminous coal. Exemp- 
tion certificates are necessary to secure ex- 
emption from the above taxes. The munici- 
pality should prepare its own certificate 
following the prescribed form. 
Municipalities are exempt from the new 
taxes on telephone, telegraph, and burglar 
alarm service, and also from the new 5 per 
cent tax on payments for transportation of 
persons by rail, bus, boat, and airplane. 
There is no specific provision in the law 
granting public bodies exemption from the 
tax on rental of safe deposit boxes, which 
has been increased from 11 to 20 per cent, 
but in the past exemption has been secured 
by some cities. The 3% per cent tax on 
electrical energy does not apply to publicly 
owned utilities nor to electricity purchased 
for use by public agencies. Municipalities 
also are exempt from the annual tax on the 
use of motor vehicles ($5.00) and boats 
($5.00 to $200), effective next February 1. 
Local governments must collect the fed- 
eral taxes on admissions charged to any au- 
ditorium, school entertainment, recreational 
facility, or other place operated by the mu- 
nicipality. The rate is one cent for each 10 
cents or fraction thereof of the admission 
price (e.g., one cent on 1 to 10 cents admis- 
sion, two cents on 11 to 20 cents, etc.). 
No tax applies on admissions of the follow- 
ing persons free or at reduced rates: bona 
fide employees of the facility itself or mu- 
nicipal officers on official business: children 
under 12 if admission is less than 10 cents: 
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and uniformed members of military and 
naval forces and of the CCC. Permanent 
use or lease of box seats is subject to an 11 
per cent tax. Exemption certificates are not 
generally necessary to secure exemption 
from the taxes listed in this and the preced- 
ing paragraph. 

Other changes in the tax structure made 
by this new law do not directly affect mu- 
nicipalities. New taxes are imposed upon 
bowling alleys, pool tables, pinball machines, 
slot machines. Other existing excise taxes 
such as those on cigars, cigarettes, deeds, 
and pipeline transportation of oil remain at 
present rate. The above summary of the 
revenue act is from the October 1 Newsletter 
of the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, which also contains the exemption cer- 
tificate form to be used by cities. 





How Cities Can Help in Nationwide 
Traffic Safety Campaign 


a nationwide emergency safety cam- 
paign inaugurated by the National 
Safety Council at the request of President 
Roosevelt in his proclamation on August 18 
was officially begun on October 6. The 
theme for the opening of the campaign is 
Start Sooner! Behind the slogan is the idea 
that people do not yet realize that today’s 
increased traffic activities, owing to the de- 
fense program and expanded employment. 
have created congestion and greater delay in 
traveling. A trip from home to office that 
used to take 30 minutes may take 40 min- 
utes now. The Council believes accident 
rates can be reduced if drivers are educated 
to “start sooner” and to follow other safe 
driving practices. 

Plans for the campaign were developed at 
an emergency safety conference held in New 
York on September 9. Action to be taken by 
municipalities was suggested: (1) make spe- 
cial studies of traffic situations to identify 
new problems and to provide basis for de- 
velopment of special safety activities; (2) 
eliminate street defects resulting from in- 
creased traffic, designate properly marked 
alternate routes, and route through traffic 
around congested areas; (3) decrease traffic 
speeds at night where accident experience so 
indicates and increase police supervision in 
areas where there are many pedestrians; (4) 
enforce pedestrian regulations where pedes- 
trian accidents are occurring and provide side- 
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walks and street or highway lighting where 
pedestrians are numerous; (5) consider prob- 
lem of regulating use of bicycles; (6) in- 
struct all police officers to give proper atten- 
tion to traffic violations and concentrate en- 
forcement on those locations, times, and types 
of violations most frequently involved in 
accidents; and (7) remove from the high- 
ways drivers who are physically or mentally 
unfit by reason of intoxication, extreme fa- 
tigue, or other cause. 

Positive steps must be taken by state and 
local governments to reduce the accident 
rates which have been pushed to new all- 
time high levels, says the National Safety 
Council. The economic cost of accidents is 
far greater than the cost of effective pre- 
ventive measures, and the diversion of funds 
or manpower from traffic work is gross ex- 
travagance. For example, traffic police 
should not be diverted to antisabotage or 
similar work. 

The report adopted at the meeting in New 
York also recommended that an effective 
safety organization to deal with traffic only, 
or preferably with all branches of safety, 
should be set up in every community to co- 
ordinate official and citizen effort and con- 
duct a continuous program of public educa- 
tion. 


Playground Facilities Arranged to 
Segregate Age Groups 


ALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN, a city of 

54,097 population, has a new play- 
ground system composed of seven units 
located in the residential sections in which 
the facilities are arranged so that the young- 
est children play at one end and the oldest 
at the other, with intermediate age groups 


|< 
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arranged progressively between the ex- 
tremes. This layout, together with an open 
central axis, eliminates most playground 
fights and makes it possible for the play- 
ground director to supervise all activities 
constantly. Approval by the children is in- 
dicated by 400 per cent increase in attend- 
ance over the old playgrounds. Careful 
attention to landscaping and arrangement 
of facilities has made the playgrounds true 
neighborhood assets and beauty spots. 

The plan for each playground is like that 
of a simple formal garden, with playground 
equipment and other features substituted for 
the flower beds. A central longitudinal axis 
of tree-bordered open turf is the heart of 
the design, at one end of which is located the 
combination office, shelter house, and com- 
fort stations. Facilities for the smallest chil- 
dren are nearest to the administration build- 
ing, the wading pool and sand pile inclosed 
by concrete curbs of the same size and 
shape; then come the swings, teeters, and 
slides, each balanced by a corresponding 
piece of equipment on the other side of the 
axis, and so on up to the volleyball courts 
and horseshoe pits, while at the far end are 
located the softball diamonds, tennis courts, 
shuffleboards, and other activities for older 
children. Where outside playground bound- 
aries are not rectangular, the odd corners 
and areas left over by the interior rectangu- 
lar arrangement are used for plantings, 
handicraft tables, and other individual units 
of use. All grass areas were sodded and 


trees, shrubs, and flowers planted as in any 
park. Strangely enough, the maintenance 
per square foot is not as high as in many of 
the parks used by adults. 

These playgrounds had their inception 
several years ago when it became apparent 
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A PLAYGROUND UNIT SHOWING How FACILITIES ARE ARRANGED TO SEGREGATE AGE GROUPS 
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that enlargement and redesign of the neigh- 
borhood playground system were necessary. 
Ideas for the new play areas were obtained 
from observation and contacts with children, 
and plans were developed through collabora- 
tion between the director of recreation, the 
city engineer, the landscape architect for 
the park department, and other interested 
officials, with the superintendent of parks 
drawing up the unified plan. An area of 
300,000 square feet was established as the 
minimum for each playground, a figure 
based on an attendance of 500 users per day. 
Supervision is provided by one man and one 
woman at each play area. The cost for this 
supervision averages $38 a week for 12 
weeks, and maintenance costs average about 
$600 a year or a cost of .013 cents per play- 
ground user.—B. L. GILBert, superintend- 
ent of parks, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Changes in Fiscal Policy Suggested 
in Milwaukee 


y gews mayor’s council of department ad- 
ministration and the city board of esti- 
mates in Milwaukee have recommended 
postponement of all work involving perma- 
nent improvements not vital to national de- 
fense, because (1) under present priority rat- 
ings (see “Defense News Affecting Cities’ 
elsewhere in this issue) materials for such 
projects cannot be secured, (2) it is the duty 
of city to avoid unnecessary competition for 
critical materials, and (3) such projects can 
be constructed more cheaply when the crisis 
is over and their usefulness from the stand- 
point of creating employment is greater. 
These recommendations, embodied in a re- 
port on special fiscal problems, have also 
been approved by several civic groups and 
by the press in Milwaukee. 

The report recommends, however, that 
there be no curtailment of construction proj- 
ects, such as paving, where defense materials 
are not primarily concerned, and which are 
more in the nature of maintenance projects 
that are vitally necessary. Continuation of 
necessary repairs and maintenance of essen- 
tial city services are recommended to pre- 
vent extensive outlays in the future because 
of unavoidable depreciation. Reference is 
made to experience during the depression, 
when many valuable city structures were 
allowed to deteriorate to the point where 
they became so dangerous that it was nec- 
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essary to close them until costly repairs 
could be made. 

Another recommendation in the report is 
that all city departments should use satis- 
factory substitute materials whenever pos- 
sible and that at least a six months’ supply 
of certain special materials be maintained 
because of the length of time required to 
secure them. Speculative buying or stocking 
beyond a year’s requirements is disapproved 
because such a policy frequently results in 
inventory losses when prices drop, and the 
materials may become obsolete before being 
used. 

The report concludes with the recommen- 
dations that the year’s paving program be 
approved before the adoption of the city 
budget, and that a summary of all needed 
equipment and supplies be submitted by de- 
partment heads to the purchasing agent im- 
mediately after the adoption of the budget, 
together with a statement as to when these 
materials and supplies will actually be 
needed. 

This report was submitted by a special 
committee of the newly created Mayor’s 
council of department administration, of 
which Mayor Carl F. Zeidler is chairman 
and the Municipal Reference Librarian, 
Normal Gill, is secretary. 

The purposes of the Council, which will 
be a regular part of the city administration, 
are to confer with the mayor on interdepart- 
mental administrative problems, to deter- 
mine efficient and economical methods of 
operation of the city government, to con- 
sider possible economies in municipal budg- 
ets, to devise means of solving critical prob- 
lems arising out of the effects of the defense 
program on the city government, and to 
formulate recommendations for the consid- 
eration of the council—JosEPH W. NICHOL- 
SON, purchasing agent, Milwaukee. 


Ten Recent Municipal Reports 


URING the past month six cities have 
issued general annual municipal re- 
ports and four cities have published financial 
reports. The 40-page municipal report of 
Plymouth, Michigan (5,360), was sent to 
each home in the city, a practice which was 
begun three years ago. In publishing its first 
annual report, Cedar Falls, Iowa (9,349), 
printed enough copies to supply one to every 
family in the city. This 48-page report 
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containing many charts and pictures was at 
first available only at the city hall, but the 
free publicity in local papers and the display 
signs on the main street attracted so much 
interest that the entire supply was exhausted 
within four weeks after publication. 

The general municipal report of Roches- 
ter, New York (324,975), produced by the 
offset method, contains numerous charts and 
pictures and makes use of display type to 
emphasize outstanding facts or accomplish- 
ments of the past year. The mimeographed 
42-page report of Fillmore, California 
(3,252), contains humorous cartoons and 
drawings. Ostensibly prepared by a retired 
doctor commissioned by the city manager, 
the report presents a diagnosis of the doc- 
tor’s patient, the city government. Mimeo- 
graphed general municipal reports were also 
issued by Sapulpa and El Reno, Oklahoma. 
Financial reports were issued during Sep- 
tember by Salem, Virginia; Brewer, Maine: 
Port Arthur, Texas; and Kansas City, Mo. 


Circular Mailed With Tax Bills to 


Inform Citizens 


| = city of Dallas, Texas, as another 
step in its program to sell municipal 
services to the citizenry, has issued an 
illustrated folder which was recently mailed 
out with the 1941 tax statements. The first 
page carries the caption “One of the Best 
Investments You Ever Made—Your City of 
Dallas Tax Dollar”; the center spread item- 
izes what the average taxpayer spends each 
month for various services (see accompany- 
ing cut); and the fourth page of the folder 
makes suggestions concerning the payment 
of taxes, indicating convenient ways of pay- 
ing taxes, when and how installment pay- 
ments may be made, and how penalties can 
be avoided. The breakdown of the cost of 
various municipal services has had a good 
psychological effect. 
Another step being taken by the city of 
Dallas to acquaint citizens with their 
city government is the 
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THE CITY OF DALLAS PROVIDES ITS TAXPAYERS 
WITH A WIDE VARIETY OF PUBLIC SERVICES 


Wlustrated below are major advantages and multiple services enjoyed by citizens of Dallas 
at a cost of less than $3.25 per month to the typical home owner — a family paying toxes 


preparation of a mimeo- 
graphed brochure about the 
organization and work of 
the several municipal de- 
partments. Still another 
project is the compiling 
of facts and figures which 
will show that it costs less 
to live in Dallas than in 
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adjacent subdivisions outside 
the city. The purpose of 
this information is to en- 
courage residents of outlying 
areas to petition for annexa- 
tion to the city of Dallas. It 
has been found that in most 
cases the savings in utility 
rates, police and fire protec- 
tion, insurance rates, gar- 
bage collection service, and 
other services provided by 
the city are more than 
enough to offset city taxes, 
and these facts will be em- 
phasized in any literature the 
city will issue on this sub- 
ject—Ayres Compton, di- 
rector, Bureau of Public In- 
formation, Dallas, Texas. 
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Grand Rapids Adopts Five-Day Week 


RAND RAPIDS, Michigan, has adopted a 

five-day 40-hour week for city employees 
throughout the year, after trying this plan dur- 
ing the three summer months. Slight increases 
were voted in salaries despite reduction of the 
work-week from 44 to 40 hours, but no addi- 
tional employees have been found necessary. 
All city offices, with the exception of the police 
and fire departments, are now closed on Satur- 
days except that the treasurer’s office will be 
kept open on Saturday in January and July, and 
emergency crews will be maintained every Sat- 
urday in the water and highway divisions. (For 
a summary of the experiences of 14 other cities 
with the five-day week, see “The Five-Day 
Week in City Employment,” in Pusiic Man- 
AGEMENT, May, 1940.) 


Rising Cost of Living 


The 3.4 per cent increase in living costs in 
large cities during the three months ending June 
15, 1941, was greater than the increase during 
the entire period from August, 1939, to March, 
1941, according to the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This brings the Bureau’s cost- 
of-living index 6 per cent above the level pre- 
vailing when the war broke out in Europe. The 
steady rise in food prices, which began last 
November, has brought food costs to moderate- 
income families up 10.4 per cent in seven 
months, and 13.3 per cent above the compara- 
tively low level of August, 1939. 


Advantages of Parking Meters 


_ Fifteen advantages of metered parking, con- 
firmed by experience with 1,099 meters in Buf- 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














falo, New York, were summarized recently by the 
Buffalo Municipal Research Bureau: Metered 
parking yields good revenue, helps relieve the ad 
valorem taxpayer, aids traffic flow and traffic 
law enforcement, saves drivers’ time, reduces 
friction between motorists and officers, is not 
regarded as burdensome, and provides funds for 
traffic regulation and safety programs. 


Census May Be Taken Annually 


The next United States census of population 
may be taken next year instead of in 1950, if a 
bill now before Congress is enacted. Today. 
seventeen months after the 1940 census, with 
half of the data tabulated for presentation, 
much of the material is already out of date. The 
Bureau has worked out a sampling method 
whereby about 5 per cent of the population 
could be relied upon to give an accurate picture 
of the entire nation. It is ready to take the first 
sample enumeration next spring if the bill is 
passed. 


Postdefense Planning by Cities 


Fifty-two cities and 19 states have begun 
long-range planning of their public improve- 
ments as a part of a program to build a reserve 
of public works for postdefense use, according 
to the National Resources Planning Board 
which, in cooperation with the Federal Works 
Agency, is sponsoring the Public Work Reserve, 
an operating project through which consultation 
and other assistance is supplied to states and 
municipalities which are developing advance 
plans or programs of public works. 


Princeton Bureau of Urban Research 


Princeton University has created a Bureau of 
Urban Research to serve as a clearinghouse of 
information and research for those concerned 
with urban problems, conduct and encourage re- 
search in the underlying structural interrelation- 
ships of cities, and develop a special analytic 
reference to documents concerning urban prob- 
lems. A future expanded program is expected to 
include assistance to advanced students of urban 
affairs, advisory assistance to governmental offi- 
cers and agencies, and sponsorship of confer- 
ences. 
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Minneapolis Softens City Water 


Minneapolis has begun operation of a water 
softening plant built at a cost of $2,500,000. 
The per capita investment is one-tenth, and per 
capita operating cost one-twentieth, of the cost 
of home softeners. The annual saving in soap 
alone is estimated at three times the annual cost 
of softening with lime at the plant, and there is 
a further saving of 5 to 10 per cent of annual 
fuel bills. 


Reading List for Child Guidance 


The New York City Municipal Reference Li- 
brary has issued An Invitation to Read, which 
lists and briefly describes 382 books selected for 
children of grade and high school ages who have 
come into conflict with accepted standards of 
conduct or of law. This reading list represents 
a technique in the field of treatment and guid- 
ance, launched by the children’s courts and the 
libraries in New York, that has been given 
relatively little attention. 


Three Platoon Fire Department Opposed 


As with a similar proposal in 1937, the mayor 
of Buffalo has vetoed a council resolution pro- 
viding for a referendum on the question of 
adopting the three-platoon system in the fire 
department. The Buffalo Municipal Research 
Bureau estimated that the change would have 
cost the city approximately $1,000,000 per year. 


“No Parking” Hoods for Meters 


The Madison, Wisconsin, police department 
has devised red canvas hoods, carrying the 
warning “no parking,” which are put over the 
top of parking meters on streets where certain 
areas are to be kept free of parking during 
traffic hours, for weddings, or for unloading 
heavy merchandise. The hoods cover the entire 
head of the meter, and are tied at the lower end. 


Bonus Plan to Meet Higher Living Costs 


An adjustable “bonus” plan which can be 
regulated yearly to synchronize with the rise and 
fall of living costs will take effect in 1942 in 
Niagara Falls, New York, along with a new job 
classification and related salary schedule. Police- 
men, firemen, and laborers were not included in 
the plan; the first two groups were put on an 
annual increment system in 1940 and wages of 
laborers were increased this year. Other em- 
ployees, excepting elected officials and appointed 
officials paid over $5,000 a year, will receive in 
1942 a flat sum of $100 plus 5 per cent of salary 
—a bonus of 13-2/3 per cent on a salary of 
$1,200 down to 7 per cent on a salary of $5,000. 
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Extent of Daylight Saving Time 


Daylight saving time is now in effect during 
the summer months in all, or virtually all, of 
Connecticut, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont. Daylight 
time prevails in the summer in many cities of 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, and West 
Virginia. Detailed information on this subject 
has been compiled by The Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York, for years a leading advocate 
of daylight saving. 


Examination Fees for Job Applicants 


Illinois has adopted a law requiring applicants 
for civil service positions to pay an examination 
fee. The personnel department of the Chicago 
Park District has set up a system under which 
applicants purchase stamps to be affixed to the 
application in proper amount. A number of 
states, including Illinois, Massachusetts, and 
New York, and the cities of Boston, Buffalo, 
Los Angeles, and New York require cash appli- 
cation fees for civil service positions. 


Cities Buy Defense Bonds 


State and local governments not only are 
adopting plans to help employees purchase de- 
fense savings stamps and bonds, but are invest- 
ing their own funds in the bonds. Many local 
governments now have voluntary pay allotment 
systems making for convenient participation of 
employees in the federal defense savings pro- 
gram. Of the governmental units investing their 
own funds in defense savings bonds, the state of 
Washington has bought $325,000 worth; and 
Clarendon County, South Carolina, has invested 
$30,000. In Florida the counties of Duval, 
Orange, and Lake have invested $50,000, $25,- 
000, and $50,000, respectively. Alachua, Florida, 
has bought bonds; and Belleville, New Jersey, 
has purchased $50,000 worth. 


Advertise in Tax Collection Campaign 


A joint “advertising” campaign which cost 
the 63 counties of Colorado $720 and the state 
$180 has brought in more than $500,000 in de- 
linquent personal property taxes within the first 
two months of its start. The campaign an- 
nounced in the 171 newspapers and 14 radio 
stations in Colorado that personal property taxes 
were due. Attention of the public was directed 
to a 1941 Colorado law ordering publication in 
the newspapers of the names of delinquent per- 
sonal property taxpayers. Reports from 40 of 
the 63 county treasurers in the state show cur- 
rent collections have increased from 1 to 6 per 
cent over 1940 collections. 
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No Horn Blowing After Weddings 


Couples who obtain marriage licenses at the 
St. Louis city hall receive a letter from the 
police department requesting cooperation in 
eliminating “the thoughtless and nerve-racking 
practice of loudly honking horns.” After wish- 
ing the couple happiness, the letter points out 
that the practice of wedding parties in noisily 
touring the city is definitely a violation of the 
city ordinance prohibiting loud and unnecessary 
blowing of an automobile horn. Wedding couples 
are expected to discourage noisy send-offs by 
well-meaning friends. 


Transit System Changes to Rubber 


Seattle has changed its transit system from 
rail to rubber. For the first five months of 1941 
gross earnings of the 350-mile municipally 
owned system were nearly 18 per cent ahead of 
the same period in 1940, and the new trolley and 
motor coaches which replaced the street cars 
cost less to operate. Part of the increased rev- 
enue comes from new riders living in residential 
districts which heretofore could not be eco- 
nomically serviced, some from a tightening up 
of the transfer system, and part from the grow- 
ing number of workers in the city owing to 
defense activity. 


Controls Prevent Rise of “Shanty Towns” 


“Shanty towns,” a familiar sight in city-edge 
areas and now a special threat near communities 
where defense workers meet high rents and 
housing shortages, face elimination in localities 
adopting building and zoning controls. Four 
kinds of control, cited by the American Society 
of Planning Officials as effective means of pre- 
venting shack developments, particularly when 
used in combination, are: a building code pro- 
viding for certain minimum standards of con- 
struction; township or county zoning, which 
makes possible the control of residential and 
other building in nonurban places; health ordi- 
nances or codes which, by setting up rigid stand- 
ards for plumbing, sewage disposal, etc., make 
shack developments impossible; and subdivision 
regulation, which specifies minimum lot size and 
installation of public utilities. 


St. Louis Adopts Merit System 


The voters of St. Louis, Missouri, at a special 
election on September 16 adopted two amend- 
ments to the city charter, one placing the 7,000 
municipal employees under the merit system 
which was adopted by a vote of 73,023 to 
43,791, and the second providing for the election 
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of aldermen by wards to replace the present 
method of electing at large, which was adopted 
by vote of 79,187 to 38,430. 


Insurance on Public Buildings Reduced 


Fire insurance rates for governmentally 
owned property in California have been sub- 
stantially reduced as a result of more than a 
year’s work on the part of the League of Cali- 
fornia Cities. The Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific has announced new rates effective 
as of July 1, 1941, the reduction as compared 
to the previous rates amounting to 47% per cent 
on structural steel frame concrete and fire re- 
sistive construction buildings and 30 per cent on 
buildings of brick or concrete exterior with 
wood floors and roofs, and also on wood frame 
buildings. 


Employees Pay Cost of Merit Election 


Clearwater, Florida, in a special election paid 
for by city employees, has approved by refer- 
endum a new civil service law which includes all 
department heads and the city manager in the 
competitive service. The law provides that two 
members of the civil service board shall be 
selected by the employees, two by the city com- 
mission, and the fifth member by the first four. 


Classified Ads for Detroit Positions 


Residence requirements were waived for ex- 
aminations held recently by the Detroit Civil 
Service Commission for the positions of junior 
technical clerk, junior and senior personnel ex- 
aminer, and medical personnel examiner. An- 
nouncements of the examinations were carried 
in the classified advertising sections of news- 
papers in Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, and Milwaukee, and members of the 
Detroit staff conducted written tests and per- 
sonal interviews in Columbus, Chicago. and 
Detroit. 


Buffalo Extends Classified Service 


The municipal civil service commission of 
Buffalo recently adopted a ruling under which 
virtually all municipal positions are brought 
under the merit system. It is estimated that 95 
per cent of the 8,000 city jobs will now be in- 
cluded in the competitive service instead of the 
former 45 per cent. The state civil service 
department cooperated with the Buffalo commis- 
sion in drawing up the resolution. which pro- 
vides for the gradual transfer of employees to 
the competitive service without examination 
during the coming year. 
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| Recent City Manager Appointments | 








E. J. Allison.—Appointed city manager 
of Hays, Kansas, on August 9, 1941. Born 
in Chanute, Kansas, on March 19, 1900. 
Education: attended University of Kansas, 
in civil engineering, for 4% years. Expe- 
rience: general manager and chief engineer, 
Taylor and Allison Construction Company, 
Chanute, Kansas, 1924-30; debit manager, 
Prudential Insurance Company, 1930-34; 
district engineer, KERC, Topeka, 1934-35; 
district engineer, WPA, Chanute, Kansas, 
1935-36; assistant state director of opera- 
tions, WPA, Topeka, 1936-38; city manager, 
Hays, Kansas, 1938-40; construction super- 
intendent and district manager, WPA, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, 1940 to time of reappoint- 
ment at Hays. 

Theodore R. Bartlett.—Appointed city 
manager of Ashland, Maine, on August 11, 
1941. Born in Ashland, Maine, on February 
15, 1899. Education: high school. Ex- 
perience: foreman, Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, Kent, Ohio, 1923-34; supervisor, lum- 
ber and pulpwood operations, Garfield Land 
Company, Bangor, Maine, 1934-41; also 
foreman and timekeeper, State Highway 
Commission, Augusta, Maine, 1937-41. 

M. E. Haug.—Appointed city manager 
of Portsmouth, Virginia, on May 23, 1941. 
Born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on July 
21, 1890. Education: high school; civil 
engineering courses. Experience: rodman, in- 
strument man, field engineer, assistant super- 
intendent, The Arnold Company, consulting 
engineers, Chicago, 1910-18; United States 
Army, 1918; assistant city engineer and 
later city engineer, Portsmouth, Virginia, 
1919-41. He retains the title of city engineer. 

Donald R. Judkins. — Appointed city 
manager of Largo, Florida, on August 1, 
1941. Born in Skowhegan, Maine, on May 
3, 1905. Education: A. B., 1926, University 
of Florida; M.B.A., 1929, Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Business Administration. 
Experience: investment analyst, National 
Shawmut Corporation of Boston, 1929-31: 
clerical work, Florida Power Corporation, 
Clearwater, Florida, one year; assistant 
manager, Indian Rocks Fruits, Inc., Largo, 
Florida, 1932-41. 

A. J. Lauber.—Appointed city manager 


of Sandusky, Ohio, on June 1, 1941. Born 
in Toledo, Ohio, on October 29, 1902. Edu- 
cation: two years at Fenn College, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; two years, Detroit Business In- 
stitute. Experience: assistant secretary and 
treasurer, Maihahm Motors Company, San- 
dusky, 1923-26; sales manager, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, Detroit, 1926-36; city 
manager, Sandusky, 1936-38; and secretary- 
manager of the Sandusky Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1938 to time of appointment as city 
manager, in June. 

Ralph F. Mittendorf.—Appointed city 
manager of Ironton, Ohio, on August 1, 
1941. Born in Ironton on August 13, 1899. 
Education: one year in engineering at the 
Case School of Applied Science. Experience: 
bookkeeper and teller, First National Bank, 
Ironton, Ohio, 1920-25; assistant secretary, 
Home Building and Loan Company, 1925- 
34; auditor, city of Ironton, 1934 until ap- 
pointed manager. 

Waldo C. Myers.—Appointed city man- 
ager of West Liberty, Iowa, on September 
1, 1941. Born in West Liberty, Iowa, on 
December 13, 1901. Education: B.E. de- 
gree, 1927, State University of Iowa; cor- 
respondence courses, International Corre- 
spondence School. Experience: diesel power 
plant construction, Texas-Louisiana Power 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas, 1927-30; ap- 
paratus-drafting division, Western Electric 
Company, Chicago, 1930-32; engineer, Iowa 
Emergency Relief Administration, Des 
Moines, 1934-35: engineer, WPA, Des 
Moines, 1935-40; lineman and diesel plant 
operator, town of West Liberty, 1940 to 
time of appointment as city manager. 

Emery J. Toth.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Big Rapids, Michigan, on February 
15, 1941. Born in Chicago, Illinois, on July 
5, 1912. Education: six months in mathe- 
matics at Ferris Institute; home study 
courses in engineering. Experience: appren- 
tice and later foreman of layout work, 
Charles Kohlenberger (general construc- 
tion), Big Rapids, 1930-34; maintenance 
and repair man, foreman general, and super- 
intendent of all construction, city of Big 
Rapids, 1934-38; and assistant city man- 
ager, Big Rapids, 1938 to February, 1941. 
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| Across the Editor's Desk 








Newspapers and Reports 


gaagen reading Miss Roher’s article on issuing 
an annual report in serial form in a local 
newspaper (“Polls Reveal Newspaper Articles 
Effective in Informing Public,” Pupiic Man- 
AGEMENT, August, 1941, pp. 241-42), I have 
concluded that this method is the best way to 
get people to read the report and to take an 
interest in what is going on. No doubt Pasadena 
should continue to publish an annual report for 
libraries and other cities, but locally I believe 
people would get more of it if the material were 
carried in five to ten serial articles. 


City Manager C. W. Korner 


Pasadena, California 


Newspaper serials are a good medium for 
informing the public, but they should sup- 
plement rather than replace the printed an- 
nual report. No doubt a large audience can 
be reached through a series of fairly brief 
articles if they are written in journalistic 
style and are well illustrated. But for the 
reasons pointed out in the editorial in the 
August, 1941, issue of Pusprtic MANAGE- 
MENT, it is important to continue publication 
of a comprehensive annual report, so that 
the story can be found all in one place. The 
report should be available to all civic asso- 
ciations and clubs, to civics teachers in high 
schools, and to any individuals sufficiently 
interested to request a copy. A coupon at- 
tached to each newspaper article could be 
used by readers in requesting a copy of the 
annual report.—Ep1Tor. 


Automatic Sprinklers 


The article on charges for automatic sprinkler 
equipment in your September, 1941, issue, pre- 
sents only one side of a rather controversial 
question. An equally good case can be made out 
for the equity of making charges, and this has 
been supported in the courts (Gordon and Fer- 
guson Vv. Board of Water Commissioners, 100 
Minn. 343; 111 N.W. 272; 8 L.R.A. (N.S.) 
1049), 

W. C. MILLER 
City Engineer 
St. Thomas, Ontario 


Managerial Time 


I took home the September issue of PusBLic 
MANAGEMENT, and read it through from cover 
to cover. I think the article, “Safeguarding 
Managerial Time,” is one of the most interest- 
ing and most helpful contributions that the mag- 
azine has made in a long time. I also think the 
editorial on postdefense planning is very timely. 


Town Manager 
Greenbelt, Maryland 


Roy S. BRADEN 


I read very thoroughly the article, “Safe- 
guarding Managerial Time.” I suggest that 
after the series is completed, you have them 
printed in pamphlet form. 


City Manager C. A. HARRELL 


Schenectady, New York 


I want to congratulate you on the article, 
“Safeguarding Managerial Time.” It is very 
interesting and helpful as it contains much in- 
formation of value. I am looking forward to the 
other articles in the series. 


City Manager CHESTER F. Lewis 


Morganton, North Carolina 


I have read with much interest the article, 
“Safeguarding Managerial Time.” In my opinion 
it is a most excellent piece of work, and an 
article which every manager in America should 
read and study. I am looking forward with 
much pleasure to the succeeding articles in this 
series. 


City Manager H. A. YANCEY 


Durham, North Carolina 


Postdefense Planning 


You rang the bell again with your editorial 
comment in the September issue on postdefense 
planning which not only describes this activity 
in a.very clear and concise way but is particu- 
larly timely in bringing to the attention of 
municipal officials the importance of local gov- 
ernments cooperating wholeheartedly in this 
endeavor. 


WILLARD F. Day 
Chief, Federal Aid Section 
National Resources Planning Board 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 








Lonc-RANGE PLANNING OF MUNICIPAL 
Pusiic Works. By Public Works Com- 
mittee, National Resources Planning 
Board, Washington, D. C. 1941. 72pp. 
30 cents. 

This report sets forth the procedures for plan- 
ning, programming, and budgeting municipal 
public works needs and expenditures. It is to be 
used as a guide by local officials in cooperating 
with the Public Work Reserve. 


FINANCING REFUSE COLLECTION OPERA- 
TIONS. American Public Works Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 
34pp. 50 cents. 

This bulletin covers means of financing, in- 
cluding service charges, and sets forth the expe- 
rience of many cities. This is the last of a 
series of eight reports dealing with municipal 
refuse. 


OTHER 
GENERAL 

AUTOMOBILE TRAILER AND TouRIstT CAMPS— 
LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF 
MUNICIPAL REGULATION WITH AN ANNOTATED 
Mopet OrpinAnce. By Charles S. Rhyne. 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
34pp. $2.00. 

City Grow1nc Pains. A series of discussions of 
metropolitan area problems. National Munici- 
pal League, 299 Broadway, New York. 1941. 
116pp. $1.00. 

MUNICIPAL ProBLeMs, 1941. Proceedings of 
32nd Annual Meeting of Conference of 


Mayors, 6 Elk Street, Albany, New York. 
1941. 122pp. $1.25. 


DEFENSE 
(1) CamovuFLAGE oF LarcE INSTALLATIONS. 
1939. 15pp. (2) ORGANIZATION oF AIR RAID 
CASUALTIES SERVICES. 1939. 32pp. (3) PEr- 
SONAL PROTECTION AcaINsT Gas. 1941. 124pp. 
(4) StructurAL DEFENSE. 1939. 57pp. (5) 
THE TRAINING AND WorK oF First Arp 
ParRTIES. 1939. 52pp. (6) First Ai AND 
NURSING FoR GAs CASUALTIES. 1941. 47pp. 
Air Raid Precautions Department, Great 





Housinc YEARBOOK, 1941. Edited by Cole- 
man Woodbury and Edmond H. Hoben. 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941]. 
405pp. $3.00. 

This volume presents up-to-date detailed sum- 
maries of state and local activity in the field of 
public housing; and it contains information on 
defense housing activities, together with a com- 
plete directory of housing agencies. 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS AND CONGESTION. By 
Maxwell Halsey. John Wiley & Sons, 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 1941. 408pp., 
$4.00. 

This volume outlines the methods used to 
reduce traffic accidents and congestion, and pre- 
sents a basis for evaluating all elements of the 
traffic problem. The principles discussed are 
illustrated by models and actual situations. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Britain Ministry of Home Security. Brit- 
ish Library of Information, 620 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

ORGANIZATION OF A Farr RENT COMMITTEE. 
Price Division, Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply, Washington, D. C. 12pp. 


EDUCATION 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES; STATISTICS OF C1ITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
1937-38. Lester B. Herlihy and Others. 
United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1941. 558pp. 35 cents. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION; ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION. By Kenneth B. Haas. 
United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1940. 50pp. 10 cents. 

LITERATURE OF ADULT EpucaTiIon. By Ralph A. 
Beals and Leon Brody. American Association 
for Adult Education, 60 East 42 Street, New 
York. 1941. 493pp. 


ELECTIONS 


ADMINISTRATION OF PERMANENT REGISTRATION 
IN THE City oF PHILADELPHIA. By Charles 
C. Rohlfing. University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 1941. 88pp. 
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FINANCE 
BUDGET MANUAL FOR WISCONSIN CITIES AND 
ViLLaces. League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 
30 East Johnson Street, Madison. 1941. 14pp. 
Tax Facts AND Ficures. Tax Foundation, 30 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1941. 7Opp. 
FIRE 
STANDARDS FOR PAINT SPRAYING AND SPRAY 


BootHs UsiInG FLAMMABLE MATERIALS AS 
RECOMMENDED BY THE NATIONAL FIRE PRO- 
TECTION ASSOCIATION. National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York. 
1941. 16pp. 
TRANSPORTATION AND UTILIZATION OF LIQUEFIED 
PETROLEUM Gases. By O. L. Garretson. In- 


ternational Association of Fire Chiefs, 24 
West 40 Street, New York. 1941. 14pp. 
15 cents. 

HEALTH 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR HEALTH Ebpv- 
CATION. American Public Health Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York. 1941. 120pp. 

MicH1IGAN MeEpIcAL SERVICE; A VOLUNTARY 
PREPAYMENT PLAN FOR MEDICAL AND SuR- 
GICAL SERVICES. American Hospital Associa- 
tion, 18 East Division Street, Chicago. 1940. 
29pp. 

ScHooL HEALTH Services. By W. Frank Walker 
and Carolina R. Randolph. The Common- 
wealth Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York. 
1941. $1.50. 

SURVEY OF THE FACILITIES FOR THE CARE OF 
THE SICK OF ROCHESTER, NEW YorRK. Survey 
Committee, Community Chest, Inc., Roch- 


ester. 1941. 147pp. 
HOUSING 
HousING MANAGEMENT TRAINING. National 


Association of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1941. 3lpp. 40 cents. 

ILLINOIS NEIGHBORHOOD REDEVELOPMENT Cor- 
PORATION Law. Chicago Building Congress, 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 1941. 
38pp. 

PLANNED LARGE-SCALE Hovusinc; A BUILDING 
Types Stupy. F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
119 West 40 Street, New York. 1941. 28pp. 

TENANT RELocATION; Low Rent Hovusinc 
PRoJECT; CARR SQUARE VILLAGE, “NORTH 
Hovustnc AreA.” Housing Authority, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 1941. 57pp. 

MANUAL OF PROCEDURE FOR MUNICIPAL CIVIL 
SERVICE Commissions. New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors, Albany. 1941. 111pp. 

REHABILITATION POLICIES FOR GREATER CLEVE- 
LAND. Regional Association, Housing Center, 
West Mall Drive, Cleveland. 1941. 6pp. 
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TO INVESTIGATE 
IN THE CIty OF 
Legislature. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
THE HousING SITUATION 
PHILADELPHIA. Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg. 1941. 34pp. 


ToLtepo PLAN FoR GRADED Rents. By Donald 


Robinson. National Association of Housing 
Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 
14pp. 25 cents. 


LEGAL ADMINISTRATION 


Tort LraBiILity OF MUNICIPALITIES IN Massa- 
CHUSETTS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITs 
ADMINISTRATION IN Boston, 1934-38. By 
Edgar Fuller. Harvard Graduate School of 
Public Administration, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 1941. 56pp. 


LIBRARY 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES; PAPERS PRESENTED AT 
THE 1940 CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
Liprary AssociaTion, American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 1940. 136pp. $2.00. 

PERSONNEL 

EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN THE ENGI- 
NEERING PROFESSION, 1929 To 1934. United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
235pp. 25 cents. 

How to INTERVIEW. By Walter V. Bingham 
and Bruce V. Moore. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East Street, New York. 1941. 263pp. 
$3.00. 


22 
Pere) 


POLICE 
CRIME IN THE UNITED States. The Annals, 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 237pp. En- 
tire issue, September, 1941. $2.00. 
PUBLIC WORKS 
MANUAL OF ORDINANCES AND REQUIREMENTS 
IN THE INTEREST OF AIR POLLUTION, SMOKE 
ELIMINATION, FueL ComsBustTion. Smoke 
Prevention Association of America, Inc., 139 
North Clark Street, Chicago. 1941. 176pp. 
Report UpoN THE COLLECTION, TREATMENT, 
AND DIsPosAL OF SEWAGE AND INDUSTRIAL 
WasTEs OF THE East Bay Cities, CALI- 
FORNIA. Board of Consulting Engineers, for 
East Bay Cities Sewage Disposal Survey. 
City of Berkeley, 1941. 549pp. 


RECREATION 


Dicest oF Laws RELATING TO LOCAL PARKS 
AND RECREATION AS OF JANUARY 2, 1940. By 
Roy A. Vetter, National Park Service. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 534pp. $1.00. 





TRAFFIC 


REPORT OF PARKING METER INQUIRY IN 100 
CitT1es. National Conservation Bureau, Traffic 
Division, 60 John Street, New York. 1941. 
4pp. 


UTILITIES 
Stupy OF WATERWORKS CHARGES IN 286 CITIES. 
Barcus, Kindred & Company, 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 1941. 12pp. 
WELFARE 


DETERMINING WorK LoapDs FOR PROFESSIONAL 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


STAFF IN A PuBLIC WELFARE AGENCY. Her- 
bert A. Simon and others. Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley. 1941. 94pp. 

OUTPATIENT CARE FOR THE NEEDY; POLICIES 
THat SHOULD GOVERN THE USE OF Tax 
FUNDs. 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
16pp. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RELIEF POLICcrIEs. 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 6pp. 

SociAL SECURITY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1941, 
American Association for Social Security, Inc.. 
22 East 17 Street, New York. 187pp. $2.00. 


1941, 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Public Health Association—At- 
lantic City, October 14-17. 

National Association of Assessing Officers 
—Jacksonville, Florida, October 19-22. 

American Municipal Association — Chi- 
cago, October 23-25. ° 

American Public Works Association—New 
Orleans, October 26-29. 

Civil Service Assembly — Jacksonville, 
Florida, October 27-30. 


National Municipal League — St. Louis, 
November 17-19. 

International City Managers’ Association 
— Hollywood, Florida, November 23-27. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Of- 
ficers—Washington, D. C., December 4-6. 

American Public Welfare Association— 
Washington, D. C., December 12-14. 

American Society of Public Administra- 
tion—New York, December 27-30. 
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Metropolis of the 


Future 


Despite the static populations of our big cities, they continue to sprawl 
over ever-widening areas beyond their formal boundaries. The problems 
brought by this haphazard growth are many but the action to solve them 
trifling. Authorities on governmental problems are giving this serious ques- 
tion more and more attention. From their studies will emerge the pattern of 
metropolitan areas of the future. The latest contribution to material in this 
field, a series of seventeen articles by Thomas H. Reed and others reprinted 
from the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW, with the addition of a compre- 
hensive bibliography, has been published as a book in sturdy paper covers: 


City Growing Pains 
A Series of Discussions of 
Metropolitan Area Problems 


Price: $1.00 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE | 
299 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 























